^1                                             1BN KHALLIKAN'S

sons of Ali fro/. L p. 326), \vho were at that time governors of at-Masila, the capital
of the province of az-Zab (2). They treated him with the utmost honour and kind-
ness, but his reputation having reached al-Moizz Abu Tamim Maadd al-Obaidi, the
son of al-Mansur, that prince, whose life we shall give under the letter J/, sent for
him, and received him, on his arrival, with the highest marks of favour. Al-Moizz
hating then set out for Egypt, as we shall relate in his life, Ibn Hani accompanied
him to some distance and then returned to Maghrib with the intention of taking his
family and rejoining the prince. Having set out with them, he arrived at Barka,
where he was hospitably received by one of the inhabitants, and passed some days
with him in friendly intercourse. He there lost his life, in a drunken squabble,
it is said. But some persons relate that he wrent out of his host's dwelling in a
state of intoxication, and, having fallen asleep on the road, he was found dead the
next morning, but the cause of his death could not be ascertained. According to a
third account, he was found strangled in the waistband of his trowsers in one of the
gardens (3) of Barka. This event occurred on Wednesday morning, the 23rd of
Rajab, A. H. 362 (30lh April, A. D. 973). He had then attained his thirty-sixth
year; some say, his forty-second. Such is the information furnished by the author
of the History of Kairawan (4), but he gives us to understand that the poet was (tra-
velling] with al-Moizz (when he lost his life], which is in contradiction with the state-
ment we have just made, namely: that he accompanied al-Moizz to some distance
and then returned to lake his family. Al-Moizz had arrived in Egypt when lie heard
of Ibn Hani's death. He expressed great grief at his loss and said: '* We hoped to
" have placed this man in competition with the poets of the East, but that pleasure
" was refused us." Ibn Hani composed some brilliant and exquisite poems on al-
Moizz. In one of them, which is the kastda rhyming in n, be begins thus (5) :

Has Yabria then become one of the valleys of Aalij? or, rather, dp the large-eyed gazelles
(maidens) whom the camels bear along iu covered litters belong to both these regions (G). To
whom were we indebted for the nights 'which, from the time we first enjoyed them, never
excited onr complaints? from the time (these fair ones) were sources of affliction (by their
cruelty); (maiden^) brilliant as stars, graceful as the (pliant willow-) branch, whose clear
complexion (speadradiance around) even before the first smiles of the dawn; and yet they were
dark with the music (bkcknes$) of the fringe which adorns handsome females (the hair). For
them the coral ensanguined the surface of its cheek, and (their teeth) made the pearls weep
(with ewy) in their shell My lamentations for their departure aided the mournful cry of the
turtle-dove, and served as ap accompaniment to its monotonous melody* They departed
rapidly and, as they saw (our grief), sighs proceeded from their litters, and plaintive: cries were